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FOREWORD 


The National Commission on Labour appointed the 
Study Group for Cotton Textile Industry in its attempt to 
understand the changes in conditions of labour in that indus¬ 
try since Independence. This was one of the series of Study 
Groups set up for different industries. The Study Group was 
required to analyse available information and project its 
thinking on labour problems in the cotton textile industry for 
the years to come taking into account the possible develop¬ 
ments in the industry. 

The views expressed in the report are the views of the 
Study Group. In examining them for framing its final recom¬ 
mendations, the Commission will attach due importance to 
these views coming as they do from knowledgeable persons 
in the cotton textile industry. In. the meanwhile, the report is 
being published by the Commission with a tiew to seeking 
conunentson it from persons/institutions interested in the 
development of that industry. 

The Commission is gratefhl to the Chairman and Members 
of the Study Group individually for completing their work 
within the time limit fixed for them. The Commission is also 
grateful to all persons/institutions who may have helped the 
Study Group in reaching conclusions. 

P, B. Gajendragadkar 

Chairmm 

National Commission On Labour, 

D-27, South Extension, Part-II, 

New Delhi-3, 

Dated the 15th January, 1968. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 

The Study Group on Cotton Textiles was constituted by 
ffae National Commission on Labour^ Government of India» 
%ith the following members. 

1. Shri Kx Sreenivasan, Chairman 

Director, SITRA, Coimbatore 

2. Shri C. H. Desai, Member 

The Arvind Mills, Ahmedabad 

3. Shri S. P« Mandelia, Member 

Centufy Rayons, Bombay 

4. Shri T. N. Sharma, Memfb^ 

Delhi Cloth and General Mills Ltd*, 

New Delhi 

5* Shri Arvind N: Buch, Member 

Textile Labour Association, 

Afemedabad 

6; Shri H. m .Sowanl MeniBer 

12/190, Adarsh Nagaf, Worli, 

Bombay-25 

7. ‘ Shri' P. L. 'Subbiah, Member 

General Secretary, 

Natronal Textile Workers’ Union 
Coimbatolfe 

8. Shri A. V. Vyas, So^rctaiy 

Dy. Commissioner of Labour, 

Gujarat State, Ahmedabad 

Shri C. H* Desai^ submitted hh resignation from the 
Group inliis letter No. Qp/RD dated August 2, 1967. 

In his letter D. O. No. 3/67-NCL (27) of the 23rd May, 
1967, inviting the members to serve on the Study Group, t^ 
Chairman of the National Commission on Labour, observed, 
“In view of the comprehensive nature of the enquiry 
and the need for tapping the expertise available 
within the country on labour problems in different 
industries on the various aspects of the Commission’s 
terms of reference the Commission has decided to 
set up a large number of expert study groups. A 
fair amount of information is available in the 
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country on different induitrie*. The study groups 
are expected to draw upon the relevant material on 
the whole area of the Commission’s enquiry in the 
concerned industry and project their thinldng on 
labour problems in the industry in the years to come 
.The Group is free to evolve its own pro¬ 
cedure for work and framework of its report. How¬ 
ever, the emphasis will be on interpretation of exist¬ 
ing data and not on collection of additional informa¬ 
tion. A copy of the questionnaire issued by the 
Commission is also enclosed.” 

With the experience and knowledge of the members and 
■with the considerable amount of authoritative published 
material that is already available, it was possible for the mem¬ 
bers to discuss the problem of labour in relation to the cotton 
textile industry and come to certain broad conclusions. A 
list of selected bibliography of books and reports consulted 
ss given in Appendix II. 

The Group met four times, three times in Bombay and 
emce in Coimbatore. At the first meeting of the Group, a 
jeneral discussion was held to decide on the procedural as¬ 
pects. It was generally felt that the work of the Group 
should be to gather all relevant information as far as tite cot¬ 
ton textile industry was concerned and to interpret this infor¬ 
mation. The question of drawing final conclusions and in¬ 
ferences should be left to the National Commission on 
Labour. The general framework of the report was also dis¬ 
cussed at this meeting. 

At the second meeting of the Group, the framework ol 
the report was finalised and the various sources of information 
were also discussed. On the basis of these discussions, the 
report was drafted and circulated to the members. At the 
third and fourth meetings of the Group, the report was dis¬ 
cussed in detail and finalised for submission to the National 
Commission on Labour. 

If, before the finalisation of the report by the National 
Commission on Labour, any major changes should take {fiacc 
in the Cotton Textile Industry, the Group may meet again and 
submit a supplementary report on the latest developments. 




CHAPTER U 

GROWTH OF THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
THE EARLY YEARS 

India is the home of cotton textiles. Cotton was pro¬ 
bably grown, spun and woven into cloth in our country before 
anywhere else in the world. Excavations at Mohenja-Daro 
have unearthed bits of cotton cloth and twine. In ancient 
times, Indian cotton textiles were famous throughout the 
world for their beauty and fineness. From those early days, 
throughout her long history, India was an exporter of cotton 
textiles until the dawn of Ae industrial revolution in Europe. 

The growth of industrial revolution in Europe and the 
application of power to what were once handicrafts and cot¬ 
tage industries brought about a complete transformation in 
the economic and social spheres also. India was not only 
unable to export her textiles, but cheap machine-made goods 
from the factories in England almost completely destroyed 
the spinning and the handloom industry in India. 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth century, railways 
were introduced in India. When once this was done, it was 
inevitable that industrial revolution should come tu India 
ttlso. The first textile mill was started in Bombay in 1954. 
From then on, the textile industry grew slowly but steadily. 
It had to face heavy odds such as lack of capital resources, 
'Complete lack of technical knowledge, an unsympathetic 
government and severe foreign competition. But, in spite of 
these handicaps, the industry grew. TaUe I in Appendix I 
gives the gradual growth of the cotton textile industry from 
1854uptill 1947. 

In the early stages, the industry was concentrated in 
3ombay. But soon it spread to Ahmedabad and then to 
other centres such as Kanpur. Calcutta and Coimbatore. 
However, upto the time of Independence, the industiy was 
largely concentrated in these centres. 

The factors that played a part in the expansion of the 
textile industry in the nineteenth century were, the extension 
of railways in India making for easy transport of machinery 
4 ind goods from ports to other areas, the opening of the Suez 
Canal which reduced the cost of transporting machinery 
from Europe to India by nearly half, and the adventurous 
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spirit of the early pioneers )vho started these miUs under very 
difficult and trying conditions. The growth of the industry in 
the twentieth century can be largely attributed to the growth 
of the national spirit and the desire for political independence 
and economic self-reliance and the consequent boycott of 
British goods. The national movement no doubt placed em¬ 
phasis on Khadl, nevertheless the Indian textile industry ^Iso 
benefited from it. 

In spite of a fairly rapid growth, the Second World War 
exposed some of the inherent weaknesses of the industry. 
Because of complete elimination of imports, no maQhmej;y 
or spare parts were available, since they were not made 
locally. Mills had to face increasing demands with inade¬ 
quate resources of machinery and spares. For the sanae 
reason, the pi'ice of textiles shot up and the mills were more 
prosperous than they had ever been before. However, by the 
end of the War, because of lack of spare parts and equip¬ 
ment and because df runrtin^ multiple shifts, the industry 
was In grekt need of rchabilitaWn: 

Uplill the beginning of World War If. there w^^re no- 
controls on the textile industry. It was more of less com¬ 
pletely exposed to the fluctuations of national and interiia- 
tionai commerce. However, the problems cri?ated by tfie 
War necessitated Oovernmehf action, first, in dMerto eiis\Ae 
that prices did not increase unduly, secondly, to assure equi¬ 
table distribution of the cloth produced and thirdly, to pro¬ 
cure textile supplies required for the War. In order'to 
achieve-these objectives, the post of the Textile Commisstoner 
waS created and the office of the Textile- Coiofm^ was 

established in Bombay; Since then, th(^ Tektfle C6niirlis$fe?nil*5 
office has continued to function as a wing of the Government, 
responsible for implementing the policies of the Government 
of India as fhr as* the t^tile industry is ooncerned. 

PGST-INDBPBKDENCE PERIOD 

In* the immediate post-war period, the textile industry 
was highly prosperous; But, it had to meet increasing 
demands from the public by running extra shifts. This im¬ 
posed considerable strain on an industry which was already 
short of equipment and spare parts for many years. Rehabi¬ 
litation and modernisation had assumed considerable impor¬ 
tance and urgency. At the same time, there was need for 
expansion to meet the needs of an increasing population. 
But meanwhile, the cost of machinery had increased conside¬ 
rably and in spite of the prosperity, many mills found it 
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^difficult to find the necessary resources for modernisation and 
expansion. Since those years, the textile industry has been 
chronically short of capital. This is particularly so because, 
many other industries in the private sector have been financed 
out of the profits of the textile industry. 

With the coming of Independence and the announce- 
in^nt of the Industrial Policy Resolution of the Government 
df India in 1948, planning, regulation, direction and control 
of industry in the private sector was placed more or less on 
a permanent basis. The enactment of the Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment and Regulation Act ensured that no new industry 
could be started or any substantial expansion of an existing 
industry yndettaJeen, without & licence-from the Government 
<|f India. This policy has been adhered^ to with minor modi¬ 
fications upto the present. On the basis of such planning, 
the expansion of the textile industry duting the past nineteen 
years is given in Table II, Appendix I. 

) It will be noticed from this table that there has been an 
increaae’oftaboxU 60% as far as /spindles are concerned and 
only about 8% as far as looms are concerned. This is duo 
to the policy of the Government of giving protection to the 
bandloom industry. During the First Five Year Plan, the 
target for spindles was exceeded by about 1 million. In the 
Second Five Year Plan, 2.1 million spindles were licensed 
iigainst which a total of 1.72 million were installed. However, 
against a.licensed capacity of 4 million spindles in the Third 
Plan, only about 2.3 million spindles have been added. This 
short-fall is mainly due to the non-availability of finance and 
the slump in the textile industry. A tentative figure of 3.0& 
million has been mentioned as the allotment for the Fourtli 
Plan period 

Another development during the‘ past twenty years has 
'been the expansion of the cotton textile industry to geo¬ 
graphical areas where it did not exist In^ the past. Because 
4if the policy of de-centralisation and regional development 
followed by the Government, the expansion of the industry, 
particularly during the last ten years, has been in States other* 
than Maharashtra, Gujarat or Madras. States such as Andhra,' 
Kerala, Bihar, Orissa aqd Rajasthan arc now engaged in 
'establishing pew spinning mills. 

During the past twenty, years^ a mimber of Committees 
appointed by the Government of India have reviewed the 
problems of the textile industry. The Working Party, which 
was appointed in ,1950, remarked, ^‘the industry is working 
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with plant and machinery most of which is not only old but 
completely out-moded and renewal of machinery is an urgent 
problem of the industry”. Commenting on this statement^ 
the Working Group for the Cotton Textile Industry remarked 
in 1960, “the present position in the industry has worsened 
still further”. Similar views on the need for modernisation, 
rehabilitation and rationalisation have been expressed by 
the Textile Enquiry Committees in 1954 and in 1958 and 
by the first Central Wage Board for the Cotton Textile 
Industry. The handloom industry was the subject of a Work* 
ing Group in 1959 and the Powerloom Enquiry Committee 
submitted its report in 1964. 

HANDLOOM AND POWERLOOM INDUSTRY 
One f the economic results of the national movement in 
the twenties and thirties was the encouragement the hand* 
loom industry received from the public. People who could 
not buy Khadi bought handloom cloth as the next best. A.s a 
msult» a fairly large handloom industry had been established 
in the country during the years immediately preceding the 
World War II and this industry had to suffer considerable 
hardship during the War years because of shortage of yarn 
and high prices. In 1948, there were about two million 
handloom weavers in the country working on cotton yarn 
alone. This was a big source of employment and it was- 
realised that any indiscriminate expansion of weaving in the 
mills would lead to serious economic and social problems 
among the large population of handloom weavers. Therefore, 
while spinning industry was allowed to expand, the expansion 
of looms was severely restricted. In order to help the 
handloom industry further, production of Sarees and Dhoties 
in mills was also restricted in the year 1950. Further, excise 
duty was levied on mill cloth and a rebate given to handloom 
co-operatives in order to encourage the consumption of 
handloom fabrics. All these measures have helped the hand- 
loom industry to survive and to provide employment to- 
large number of people. The quality of some of the 
handloom fabrics has also been responsible for the popularity 
and survival. 

However, one of the results of these measures has-been 
an indirect encouragement to the installation of powerlooms 
as a cottage industry, since powerloom cloth was exempted 
from excise in the early stages and only a small excise was 
levied in later years. The powcrlooms enjoyed certain 
advantages over the composite mills in terms of cost ao<f 
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over handlooms in terms of production efficiency. Therefore, 
a large number of powerlooms have come into existence dur¬ 
ing this period. The excise duty on sized beams introduced 
in 1967 Budget of the Government of India may, however,, 
have a discouraging effec on powerlooms in the future. 



CHAPTER III 

ORGANISATION OF THE COTTON 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

PRESENT POSITION OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

There are at present a total of 575* cotton mills in 
India. Of these, 292 are composite and 283 are spinning 
mills, with a total of 16,118,329 spindles and 208,659 
looms. Of the looms, 29,753 are automatic. These mills vary 
very considerably in size ; the smallest units having about 
6,000 spindles and the largest units having a spmdleage of 
nearly 5,00,000. Similarly, there are composite mills having 
100 looms or less while there are many loom-sheds of more 
than 3,000 looms. There is of course, a corresponding variation 
in the paid-up capital of these mills. The productive efficiency 
of these mills also varies considerably. While the best 
mills in India compare not unfavourably with mills abroad, 
there are many inefficient units with the result that the 
average level of productivity for the industry as a whole is 
very low. 

The industry consumes 58.6 lakh bales of cotton and 
2.5 lakh bales of staple fibre. Of the cotton consumed, 
53 lakh bales are indigenous and 5.6 lakh bales are imported. 
Imports of cotton have been necessitated partly because of 
the shortage of indigenous production and partly because 
very little cotton suitable for super-fine counts is being grown 
in India. When India became independent, while approxi¬ 
mately 30% of the cotton growing areas went to P^istan, 
almost all the textile mills were in India. Since those days, 
there has been a perennial shortage of cotton. A referen<» 
to Tabic III will show that while cotton production has in¬ 
creased, it has certainly not kept pace with the increase in 
demand. This shortage has been more acute during the past 
two years. 

Table III in Appendix I also gives the production of 
staple fibre. Most of this fibre has been used either by 
cotton mills or mills specially established for the spinning of 
staple fibre. It will be noticed that the consumption of 
staple fibre has increased steadily during the past thirteen 
years. At present, approximately 5% of the production in 

♦All these figures arc for 1966. 
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the cotton textile industry is accounted for by staple fibre. 
This figure can be expected to increase in future years partly 
as a result of increasing public demand and partly as a result 
of the shortage of cotton. 

Production of yarn and cloth by the cotton textile in¬ 
dustry is presented in Table IV, Appendix L From these 
figures, it will be noticed that there has been an increase of 
more than 200% in cloth production in the de-ccntralised 
sector, that is, through hancUooms and powerlooms, but only 
about 14% in the composite mills during the period 1951 
to 1966. It will also be noticed that while production in 
both sectors has been steadily increasing until 1964, there 
has been a drop in the mill sector after 1964. This again 
is indicative of the slump in the cotton textile industry. The 
per capita availability of cloth which was approximately 
n metres in 1951 went up to 15.2 metres in 1958 and was 
about 16.3 metres in 1965. 

Table V gives the average number of workers on rolls 
as well as the number actually employed from 1956 to 1966. 
From this table, it is obvious that the total number of 
workers has shown a slight reduction in the past ten years. 
While the number of men workers has shown a marginal 
increase, the number of women workers has registered a 
gradual decline. This is perhaps due to the fact that women 
are employed only in certain departments such as reeling and 
wiriding, and during the past ten years there has been a dec¬ 
line in reekd yarn production and introduction of high speed 
machines in the winding section. Further, since women 
cannot be employed during night time, there has been a 
tendency on the part of managements to recruit men workers 
and run these departments for two shifts intead of one. 

From the number of persons employed in different shifts, 
it is also seen that while a majority of the mills work two 
shifts only, a minority of the mills work the third shift. It is 
also observed that in spite of an increase in spindleage, the 
number of workers in the first shift has come down from 
4,34,000 in 1956 to 4,04,000 in 1966. There is a similar 
drop in the second shift also. This is probably due to the 
fact that there has been a certain amount of rationalisation 
of labour in many of the mills during this period. On the 
other hand, the number of workers in the third shift has in¬ 
creased from 96,000 to 1,30,000 indicating that a larger 
number of spindles and looms were running in the third shift 
in 1966 than in 1956. 
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MANAGEMENT 

Of the 575 mills in the country, nearly 90% are corpo¬ 
rate bodies and only a few small units are either personal or 
partnership enterprises. Of the corporate bodies, the majo¬ 
rity arc being managed by managing agency firms, though of 
fate, there has been a tendency to appoint managing directors 
or directors-in-charge. While about 10% of the managing 
agency firms manage more than one mill, the vast majority of 
managing agents run only a single mill. With the proposed 
-abolition of the managing agency system in the textile indus¬ 
try by 1970, t is most probable that in the course of the 
next two years, most of the managing agency firms will 
•disappear and will be replaced by other forms of management. 

In recent years, considerable amount of interest has been 
evoked in the country in modern methods of management. 
Many managements in the cotton textile industry have intro¬ 
duced modern techniques of management in their respective 
organisations which has resulted in higher productivity, 
better quality of the product and better industrial relations. 

Another form of management has come into vogue in 
recent years with the establishment of a large number of co¬ 
operative mills. The majority of the shareholders in these 
mills are handloom weavers whose major interest is in getting 
good yarn at reasonably low prices. These mills have also 
received finanscial ubstantia Ihe Ipfrom State Governments and 
often the chief executive officer of these mills is loaned from 
the Government. In view of the declared policy of the Govern¬ 
ment to expand the co-operative sector, and in view of the 
large number of licences that have been given to co-operative 
organisations to start spinning mills, it may be expected 
that this form of management will become more important 
in the future. But, m view of the fact that co-operative 
mills have been running only for a short period of time, it 
is not possible to make an assessment of the performance of 
these mills. 

A few of the closed mills have been taken over by 
authorised controllers appointed by the Government to run 
these mills. Here again, no general conclusions are possible 
•since there is considerable variation in the circumstances in 
which these mills were re-opened and the duration for which 
they have been run by authorised controllers. 

EMPLOYERS’ ORGANISATIONS 

The Bombay Millowncrs’ Association was the first 
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among employers’ organisations in the textile industry, and it 
was founded in 1875. In the early years of its formation, it 
was merely concerned with representing the industry’s prob¬ 
lems to the Bombay as well as to the Central Governments 
with regard to tariffs, exports and imports etc. They have 
been largely responsible for collecting and maintaining exten¬ 
sive statistical data as far as the textile industry is concerned. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners* Association was the next 
to be started and, gradually, as the cotton textile industry 
spread to other centres, various regional millowners’ associa¬ 
tions came into being. While these regional associations 
were mainly concerned with local problems of their members, 
it had been felt for some time that there should be an autho¬ 
ritative body which can effectively represent the views and 
interests of the cotton textile industry to the Central 
Government with regard to the formulation and implementa¬ 
tion of policies of an all-India nature. The Indian Cotton 
Mills* Federation was constituted in 1958 as a Federation of 
the various millowners’ associations and it has since become 
a member of the International Federation of Cotton and 
Allied Textile Industries. 

WORKERS* ORGANISATIONS 

In view of the fact that the cotton textile industry is one 
of the oldest in India, the trade unions in this industry have 
also been in existence for many years. It is one of the indus¬ 
tries in which almost all workers are well organised into one 
union or another. 

The Textile Labour Association of Ahmedabad is the 
best organised trade union in the textile industry. It was 
started in 1917 and was guided by Mahatma Gandhi during 
the early years of its history. It has, at present, a member¬ 
ship of 1,07,067 workers and has a large full-time staff to 
process the large number of grievances and complaints 
received from individual workers. Apart from being a well- 
organised trade union, it also runs a number Of co-operative 
societies, housing societies and co-operative banks for the 
benefit of the workers and attends to the social well-being of 
workers. 

It would be pertinent to describe the organisation in his 
(Gandhi’s) own words ; “As to labour, I am responsible for 
the organisation of Ahmedabad labour, I am of the opinion 
that it is a model for all-India to copy. Its basis is non¬ 
violence, pure and simple. It has never had a set-back in its 
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career. It has gone on from strength to strength without 
fuss and without show. It has its hospital, its schools for the 
children of the mill hands, its classes for adidts, its own 
printing press and Khadi depot and its own residential quar¬ 
ters.Millowners and labour have governed their rela¬ 

tions largely through voluntary arbifration. If I had my way,. 
I would regulate all the labour organisations of India after 
the Ahmedabad model”.* 

There are a number of trade unions in every textile- 
centre in India such as Bombay, Coimbatore, Kanpur, Madu¬ 
rai, Calcutta and so on. These unions are affiliated to one 
or the other of the Central trade union organisations such as- 
the Indian National Trade Union Congress, Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha and All India Trade Union Congress. 

TEXTILE CONMISSIONER’S OFnCE 

The Textile Commissioner’s Office was established during- 
the war to control and regulate the production and distribu¬ 
tion of yarn and cloth. When planning and regulation be¬ 
came a permanent feature of Indian economy, the Textile- 
Commissioner’s Office became the means through which this- 
was achieved as far as the textile industry was concerned. 
Regional offices of the Textile Commissioner are functioning, 
in important textile centres. Today, the Textile Commissioner 
is responsible for the regulation of all branches of the textile 
industry. These include price control, distribution of cottoir 
and other raw materials, textile machinery and accessories- 
and spare parts, wool, silk and man-made fibres, regulatioh- 
of imports and exports and so on. The office is also responsi¬ 
ble for collection and publication of all statistics pertaining 
to the textile industry. The statistical information that they 
are able to collect and analyse and the close watch that tho 
offi<» keeps over the textile industry enables that office to 
advise Government on various measures of regulation, con¬ 
trol and development. It should be the function of the 
Textile Commissioner’s Office not only to keep an effective 
control over the textile industry, but also watch its progress 
carefully and take remedial measures before the industry gets 
into difficulties. 

There are a number of associated organisations attached 
to the Textile Commissioner’s Office such as the All India 
Handloom Board, the Textiles Committee, Cotton Textiles 
Export Promotion Council etc., to look after some of the- 
specific areas of activity. 

•Economic & Industrial Life &, Relations, Vol. Ill-by M. K- 

Gandhi-pp, 88-89 
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TEXTILE RESEARCH ASSOCIATIONS 
The textile industry was the first among the various 
industries in India to realise the importance of research in 
the progress and development of industry. Immediately after 
the Second World War, the Ahmedabad Textile Industry's 
Research Association was formed. The South India Textile 
Research Association and the Bombay Textile Research 
Association followed soon after. The objective of these or¬ 
ganisations is to apply the knowledge of science to the pro^ 
blems of the textile industry so as to enable better textiles to 
be produced at lower cost and at the same time look after 
the welfare of those who are working in the textile industry. 
During the short period of their existence, these associations 
have been able to contribute significantly to an increase in 
productivity and an improvement in working conditions of 
their member mills. They are also contributing significantly 
to an understanding of some of tlie problems faced by the 
textile industry at present. The nature of their organisations 
is such that it enables them to be objective and, at the same 
lime, be familiar with the industry's problems. Association 
^f workers' representatives with the running of research orga¬ 
nisations would bring about a better appreciation of research 
among the workers and quicker implementation of research 
•results in industry 



CHAPTBR IV 

EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
LEVEL OF EMPLOYMENT 

A reference to Table V, Appendix I indicates that tho^ 
number of workers in the cotton textile industry has remained 
more or less stationary during the past ten years. While 
there has been a slight increase among men workers, there 
has been a drop in the case of women workers. This haa 
been so in spite of the fact that there has been a substantial 
increase in the number of spindles as well as the number of 
mills during this period. With the present position and 
future prospects of the cotton textile industry, it is doubtful 
if the employment potential can be expanded very greatly* 
In the first place, there is need to increase productivity of 
the machines as well as the workers, since there is scope for 
improvement in both* Secondly, there does not seem to be 
any prospect of a big increase in the size of the industry^ 
partly because of lack of finance and partly because of the 
level of consumption in the country* The utmost that can^ 
be expected is that the present level of employment should 
be maintained and, at the same time, a higher level of pro¬ 
ductivity should be achieved. 

This situation in the cotton textile industry is similar to 
what is happening in all textile producing countries. In Japan, 
West Germany, the United Kingdom and the United 
States, employment in the cotton textile industry has been- 
shrinking while it has been increasing in other industries. 
However, the effect of such shrinkage has not been serious in- 
those countries because of the greater potential for employ¬ 
ment in other industries. 

A reduction in the employment of women is due lo a 
number of reasons. Traditionally, women were employed 
only in some departments of the textile industry such as 
winding and reeling. During the past few years, the propor¬ 
tion of cone yarn to reeled yarn has been gradually increasing 
with the result that the number of women workers in reeling^, 
has tended to decrease. As far as composite mills are con¬ 
cerned, considerable amount of modernisation in winding 
has taken place resulting in a reduction in the number of 
women workers. Some of the factors that have mitigated 
against the employment of women workers are the need to^ 
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provide separate canteens, rest houses and creches where 
women are employed and the fact that they cannot be em¬ 
ployed on multiple shifts involving night work. Manage¬ 
ments today want to make the maximum use of all their 
machine capacity by running them for the second and third 
shifts and the employment of women makes this extremely 
difficult. It should be noted that in the cotton textile indus¬ 
try in other countries, a majority of workers are women and 
they are permitted to work till about ten or eleven o’clock 
during night. An amendment to the Factories Act so as to* 
enable women workers to work in the evenings and for shor* 
ter hours with a proportionate reduction in wages and dear¬ 
ness allowance would certainly increase the scope for employ¬ 
ment for women. 

METHODS OF RECRUITMENT 

Before the Second World War, recruitment of worker® 
was largely in the hands of Maistries (First Line Supervisors) 
who had more or less unlimited freedom to hire and fire. 
Because of complaints about the misuse of the system, re¬ 
cruitment in most mills was transferred to the managerial 
staff. In most of the cases, workers who report at the mill 
gates are interviewed and selected by one of the officers. 
They are kept as temporary workers for a period of three to 
six months and then made permanent or included in the 
Badli list from which permanent workers are drawn. A 
few mills have introduced aptitude tests and medical exami¬ 
nation as well as interviews for the selection of workers. 
Employment Exchanges do not as yet seem to play a major 
part in the supply of workers to textile mills. 

BADLIS 

In some textile centres such as Maharashtra, Gujarat 
and South India, a system of Badlis is in operation. Every 
mill keeps a separate register known as the Badli register in 
which the names of non-permanent workers arc entered. The 
Badlis report to the mill gates every day and are employed in 
the place of permanent workers who are absent. Since the 
number of Badlis maintained is usually about the same as the 
average number of absentees, most of the Badlis manage to 
get work almost every day. They are entitled to many of the 
privileges of the permanent workers. When there is a vacan¬ 
cy among the permanent workers, a Badli worker on the 
basis of seniority is invariably recruited for the job. 

In view of the high level of absenteeism in the cotton 
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textile industry and the need to maintain productivity and 
efficiency of machines, the system of Badlis has proved to be 
useful in ensuring that all available machines are kept run¬ 
ning, It has also served as a training ground for new entrants^ 
before they are made permanent. 

DECASUALISATION SCHEME 
In the textile centres such as Bombay, Sholapur and 
Ahmcdabad, a decasualisation scheme is in force. It is opera¬ 
ted voluntarily as agreed to by the Millowners* Associations 
of Bombay and Ahmedabad. 

The principal objects of the scheme are : (i) to regulate 
recruitment of labour with a view to avoiding waste of man¬ 
power, (ii) to increase efficiency and production by reducing 
labour turnover, (iii) to reduce the waiting period of unem¬ 
ployed textile workers, (iv) to eliminate bribery, corruption 
and favouritism in the recruitment of textile workers and (v) 
to encourage the systematic training of textile workers with a 
view to ensuring steady supply of efficient workers. 

The administrative control of the scheme is with the 
Employment Exchange organisation. A local advisory com¬ 
mittee comprising of equal number of representatives of the 
employers and employees assists the working of the scheme. 
The functions of the advisory committee are to advise on aU 
matters connected with the efficient introduction and adminis¬ 
tration of the scheme. 

LABOUR TURNOVER AND ABSENTEEISM 
The labour turnover in the cotton textile industry varies 
considerably from mill to mill and from centre to centre. 
Assuming an average working life of 30 years for each 
worker, the turnover should be about 3% for the whole 
industry. However, this depends on a number of factors such 
as age on recruitment, the average age of the workers in a 
factory and so on. Another factor that seems to play a part 
in turnover is the cash benefit that a worker receives from 
provident fund and gratuity after about 15 or 20 years of 
service. Some workers seem to prefer to retire prematurely 
and collect the provident fund and gratuity and return to 
their villages or hope for a job in some other factory. Such 
early retirement has also enabled some mills to introduce ra¬ 
tionalisation and modernisation schemes without much diffi¬ 
culty. In some centres, these factors have had the effect of 
increasing the turnover to as high as 8 to 1C%. 

Table VI, Appendix I gives the figures of absenteeism in 
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the cotton textile industry for the various centres in India 
for the years 1956 to 1966. Unfortunately, the figures for 
some years are missing for some centres. We also understand 
that these figures are based on a very small sample. But 
even so, one cannot help observing a tendency towards in¬ 
creased absenteeism over the past decade in almost every 
textile centre. One of the common reasons attributed to 
this is the fact that, during this period, the Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme had been introduced and this had the effect 
of increasing absenteeism. Another factor that emerges fronft 
this table is the variation in absenteeism that exists between 
one centre and another, say for example, Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur. Absenteeism in Sholapur seems to be nearly twice 
that of Ahmedabad. 

A study undertaken by SITRA* on absenteeism irt 
Coimbatore mills reveals the following to be the major 
factors for absenteeism. 

1. Absenteeism was found to be partly person-centred; 
7.26% of the workers contributed to about one 
fourth of the total absenteeism in the industry. 

2. Money on hand was found to affect absenteeism. 
Absenteeism was found to be markedly higher for 
three days succeeding wage distribution (one third 
increase over normal rates) and for six days follow¬ 
ing bonus distribution (the increase being 55% over 
normal rates). 

3. Absenteeism rate was found to be high on the day 
just succeeding a weekly holiday (31% increase over 
normal rates). 

4 . Night Shift—in case of urban mills, absenteeism rate 
was found to be 30% higher ip night shift com¬ 
pared to day shift. On the other hand, in case of 
rural mills, it was found to be less by 23%. 

5. With the exception of reeling department, absen¬ 
teeism was found to be positively related to the size 
of the work group—the more the number of workers 
in the department, the higher was the rate of 
absenteeism. 


*Source : (i) A Study of Absenteeism in Textile Mills—SITRA Re¬ 
search Reports Vol. II, No. 5, July 1957. 

(ii) Identification of some traits in the 'Absent-prone' 
workers—SITRA Research Reports Vol. Ill, No. I, 
May 1958. 



6. The greater the number of earning members in the 
family, the higher was the rate of absenteeism of the 
worker. 

7. Because of the persistence of the ‘holiday mood*, 
workers who go away on a weekly holiday do not 
always return to work on the first day after the 
holiday is over. 

A nation-wide study of absenteeism would be of gret 
lielp in unearthing its causes as well as in suggesting suitable 
TTemedies for minimising it. 

PROMOTION PRACTICES AND TRAINING 

The workers are generally recruited at the lowest levels 
•(viz., the unskilled worker) and, as and when vacancies arise, 
they are promoted to semi-skilled and later to skilled occupa¬ 
tions. Thus, the worker in the spinning department may 
start by sweeping the floor, then become a doffer, then a 
piecer and then an oiler and a jobber. The speed with which 
a worker gets promoted depends on the number of resigna¬ 
tions or retirements at higher levels. In the case of a mill 
which*is expanding or running more shifts, promotions arc 
more rapid since more semi-skilled and skilled workers are 
necessary to run new machines. But, when there is no 
expansion, it may be ten years before a doffer gets promoted 
as a piecer. 

Apart from exceptions, the highest position to which a 
worker can rise is that of a head jobber. Even this post is 
fast disappearing. This limitation has become necessary 
because of two factors. One is the lack of education among 
workers. Many of them cannot read and write and even 
those who can, have only a smattering of the local language. 
It is therefore impossible for them to acquire the technical 
knowledge necessary to rise to higher positions, however 
skilled they may be otherwise. The second fator is the lack 
of training facilities Which alone will enable a worker to 
aspire for higher positions. In textile centres, there arc 
tio technical schools with evening classes Which workers can 
attend and acquire technical knowledge necessary for promo¬ 
tion to the supervisory levels. Manag^rments, workers and 
government should provide such training facilities as a joint 
responsibility. 

Even to the new entrant, there is no provision in a majo¬ 
rity of the mills for any formalised training and induction. 
The new worker is more or less left to his own devices in 
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picking up his job from other workera in the department. 
As a result, it takes him longer to learn his job and secondly, 
he picks up some of the inefficient methods and operations 
which are inadvisable. Provision of proper training facilities 
within the mill before the worker is placed in a job will help 
to improve productivity in mills. 

At present, all promotions at the worker level are On the 
basis of sehiority Within the departments. Though efficiency 
is generally supposed to be taken into account, because of 
lack of objective standards of evaluation, it is rarely considered. 
Provision of good training facilities, both insi^ the mills 
and outside, will'enable imiffoved standards of workmanshipj 
promotimis on more rational basis and promotions to higher 
levels to those workers who have ability and aspiration. Some 
managements have provided such training facilities to their 
workers With the result that productivity in such organisa¬ 
tions is high. 

Preparation and publication of training manuals, audio- 
visual aids and other training materials would be greatly 
helpful in enabling managements to introduce training 
;*chemc8 for their workers. 



CHAFim V 

WAGES, INCENTIVES AND PRODUCtIVITY 

EVOLUTION OF BASIC WAGES AND 
DEARNESS ALLOWANCE 

The existing wage structure in the cotton textile industrj- 
has been evolved after the Second World War. Prior to 1940,. 
wages were fixed by employers, in some cases, after negotia¬ 
tion with trade unions. In a few instances. Courts'En¬ 
quiry were appointed (after the Congress Governments* took 
office in the various States) which were responsible for recom¬ 
mending wages for various grades of o eratives. After 1940, 
the profits of the industry increased substantially and tho 
cost of living also rose very steeply. There was a demand 
for increased wages and a dearness allowance was introduced 
by the employers. Ahmedabad was the first centre in India 
where dearness allowance was linked to cost of living index 
in 1939. However, there was considerable variation both in 
wages and in dearness allowance between difierent textile 
centres. 

With the coming of democratic governments into power 
in the various States in 1946, and the dissatisfaction of 
labour with the then existing wages rates. Tribunals were 
appointed to enquire into wages and working conditions and 
make suitable recommendations. These Tribunals took into 
account such factors as minimum dietary requirement, the size 
of the family, the conditions of work etc., in arriving at the 
quantum of basic wages, as they ought to have been in 1939. 
The year 1939 was t^en as the base year because it was at 
a time when prices were stable before they began to rise as 
a result of the War. Die Tribunals then fixed the dearness 
allowance on the basis of the cost of living index in that 
centre based on the 1939 figures. Thus, in Bombay region, 
the Industrial Court fixed the basic wage for a mondi of 26 
days at Rs. 30/- in 1947 and a Tribunal in Madras State 
fixed Rs. 26/- in the same year. In Ahmedabad, an award 
was given fixing the basic wages at Rs. 28/- in 1948. 

There was, however, considerable variation in dearness- 
allowance between the various States because of variation in^ 
the cost of living index as well as in the degree of neutralisa¬ 
tion of the increased cost. 
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With the constitution of the First Wage Board in the 
year 1957, an attempt was made to fix emoluments for textile 
workers on a national scale and to bring down the dispari¬ 
ties between one region and another. According to the 
report made in 1959, the First Wage Board recommended a 
flat increase of Rs. 8/- for ‘A’ category mills and Rs. 6/- for 
*B’ category mills from 1st January 1960 and a further flat 
increase of Rs. 2/- from 1st January 1962 respectively over 
the then existing basic wages. The dearness allowance was 
also increased in certain regions to ensure greater neutralisa¬ 
tion of the cost of living. The Second Wage Board has been 
constituted at the end of the year 1964 and it has not yet 
concluded its deliberations. 

However, the total wages paid in centres other than 
Bombay, Gujarat and Madras States are still low. The 
following table gives the wages and dearness allowance paid 
to the different centres for the years 1961 to 1966. 


D. A. paid to Textile Labour in important centres 
(For a standard month of 26 working days) 


Period 

Bombay 

Ahmeda- 

bad 

ianoia* 

pur 

naroaa 

Indore 

Minimum 






Basic 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs* 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Wages 

40.00 

38.00 

34.00 

36.00 

38.00 

Monthly 






.average 






1961 

91.79 

86.95 

66.59 

78.25 

63.65 

1962 

93.40 

88.52 

73.02 

78.99 

65.67 

1963 

96.08 

85.15 

72.82 

76.63 

66.98 

1964 

114.79 

103.44 

92.23 

92.30 

76.45 

1965 

127.08 

125.40 

96.33 

113.31 

88.78 

1966 

148.62 

138.80 

113.82 

124.92 

101.35 




Period 

Nagpur 

Madras 

Kanpur 

West Bengal 

Minimum 

Basic 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs* 

Wages 

32.00 

40.00 

38.00 

36.17 

Monthly 

average 

1961 

64.01 

75.85 

59.94 

35:79 

1962 

64.77 

79.09 

65.43 

44.01 

1963 

67.36 

83.05 

66.69 

50.53 

1964 

80.72 

96.68 

86.36 

55,38 

1965 

101.65 

115.14 

101.92 

60.81 

1966 

102.72 

125.30 

106.54 

70.03 


Source : Indian Cotton Textile Industry 1966 — Annual 
Statistical Bulletin issued by the Southern India 
Millowners’ Association, Coimbatore. 


INCENTIVE WAGES 

The question of incentive wages has always presented 
-some difficulty in the textile industry mainly because the 
machines are more or less automatic and the workers’ con¬ 
tribution is limited to replenishing the machines and mending 
breakages etc. Therefore, the emphasis has been on allocating: 
the number of machines per worker rather than on improving, 
the production of the machines through the worker. Because^ 
of this basic problem in the textile industry, it has its own) 
limitations and it does not lend itself readily to incentive 
wage payment, as for example, in the engineering occupations 
where production depends to a very large extent on the 
efforts and efficiency of the worker. Nevertheless, in thosa 
departments where it is easy to relate the effort of the worker 
to production, piece rates have already been introduced. 
Nearly 60% of the workers are at present on piece rates. 
Further, it so happens, that sometimes the worker is forced to 
be idle because of the balancing of machines or some other 
cause. Such enforced idleness is also responsible for piece 
rates not being successful. 

Another difficulty in introducing incentive wages success¬ 
fully in the cotton textile industry has been the dispropor¬ 
tionately large dearness allowance which cannot be linked 
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to any incentive scheme and is paid on a flat rate. The 
basic wages form only a minor portion of the total wage 
and any incentive based on the basic wage alone has not 
sufficiently attracted the worker to make him exert himself 
on that account. 

In some textile centres, in some of the departments such 
as spinning and weaving, a system of paying production 
bonus was in vogue. The standard production, taking into 
account the various factors such as speed of the machines, 
the time required for cleaning, breakages etc., was calculated 
and fixed. If the worker gave more than the standard 
production, he got a bonus which was usually in proper-- 
tion to the increased production he was able to achieve. This 
practice, however, is on the decline. 

ANNUAL BONUS 

Before the War, bonus was considered an cx-gratia 
payment voluntarily made by the employer at his discretion 
in order to reward workers for good work. During the last 
twenty years, however, the concept of bonus has changed 
considerably and today, it is considered a part of workers’ 
wages and is a means of profit sharing. Since 1950, bonus 
in the textile industry was paid on the basis of the Labour 
Appellate Tribunal formula, which made provision for rehabi¬ 
litation and modernisation and allotted a share of the remain¬ 
ing profits as bonus. In Ahmedabad and Bombay, five 
year pacts were also entered into between managements and 
trade unions in order to avoid industrial unrest and uncer¬ 
tainties associated with bonus. In the year 1961, a Bonus 
Commission was appointed to study the problem of bonus 
and make suitable recommendations. It was hoped that the 
Bonus Commission’s recommendations would simplify the 
procedure for arriving at the quantum of bonus. The 
ordinance issued by the Government of India on the basis of 
the Bonus Commission’s recommendations and the consequent 
Act of Parliament have come into being. The effect of this 
can only be known after some time. 

WORKING CONDITIONS AND PRODUCTIVITY 

In the cotton textile industry, there is a very close and 
intimate relationship between working conditions and 
productivity. Working conditions here refer not only to the 
environment in which the worker has to operate, but also to 
jthe conditions in which cotton is processed- Most textile 
machines do their work more or less automatically and the* 
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workers’ job is confined to replenishing the machines with 
material and doflSng machines periodically. He is also 
responsible for repairing any breakages in the material that 
may occur. Therefore, the productivity of the worker depends 
on a number of factors. For example, the larger the size 
■of the packages, the less frequently he has to replace them 
and, consequently, he can attend to more machine units. 
Similarly, the better the quality of the cotton in relation to 
the count of yams produced, the less the number of breakages 
■and therefore the more the number of machine units that 
lie can attend. Further, cotton is a hygroscopic material 
which absorbs moisture in a humid atmosphere and releases 
moisture in a dry atmosphere. Presence of moisture affects 
the processing of cotton and the maintenance of appropriate 
■humidities in the different departments would also help to 
improve workers’ productivity. Productivity also depends 
upon such factors as good lay-out of machines, mechanical 
Iransport for handling material and so on. Other factors 
such as machine speeds and machine maintenance will also 
Affect the productivity of the worker. 

In recent years, there has been considerable discussion 
■of machine allocation to workers in various departments. In 
the past, this was done on an ad hoc basis for all mills in a 
particular centre by agreement or by tradition. This was not 
fair either to the workers or to the managements because in 
those mills where the working conditions were good, the 
workers were under-loaded ; while in those mills where the 
working conditions were not good, the wokers might be over¬ 
loaded. In recent years, however, there has been a change 
And both managements as well as trade unions have shown a 
willingness to determine work allocation on the basis of 
working conditions existing in individual mills. Working 
conditions are also responsible for the quality of the pro¬ 
ducts. The inculcation of quality consciousness in the entire 
industry would improve working conditions as well as pro- 
■ductivity. 


PRODUCTIVITY 

When compared with other textile producing countries, 
the productivity of the Indian cotton textile industry is very 
low. The number of workers employed for 1000 spindles 
upto spindle point varies from about 4 to 10 in India, while 
in Japan, it varies from about 1.5 to 4.5. Not only is the 
basic productivity low, but the rate of increase in productivi- 
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ty in other countries iis much faster than in India. Compa- 
o'ing ourselves with Japan, It is found that productivity in 
Japanese textile industry incretfcscd by 32*5% during the 
years 1960/64 i.e., an average increase of 6.5% per annum. 
During the same period, among the member mills of the 
South India Textile Research Association (for which accurate 
and continuous figures are available), the increase in product!* 
vity has been of the order of 5% per annum.’*^ Therefore, it is 
obvious that instead of bridging the gap in productivity bet* 
ween India and other countries, the gap is actually 
widening. 

The causes of low productivity in India can be summed 
up as follows : 

The cotton textile industry has always been considered a 
labour intensive industry and a means of employing large 
number of people. While this was so many years ago, tech¬ 
nological developments in the past decade have made it a 
capital intensive industjy. . This change, however, has not 
yet taken place in India. The machinery and equipment 
used in India are still of the conventional type and their 
speeds and productions are 30 to 40% lower than in other 
textile producing countries. The standards of maintenance 
and working conditions in some of the mills are such that a 
large increase in productivity would be difficult without an 
improvement in these areas. Frequent changes in the pattern 
-of production brought about as a result of controls and 
excise rates also contribute to a lowering of efficiency. The 
•difficulty of getting cotton in sufficient quantities has been 
another factor that has affected productivity in recent years. 

In some of the older mills, the buildings as well as the lay¬ 
out of machines are such that easy movement of material is 
not possible and the mechanical transport cannot be used for 
that purpose. Further, while schemes of rationalisation have 
been introduced successfully in some mills, it has not been 
possible in others in spite of good working conditions because 
of opposition from certain sections of labour and the fear of 
unemployment. 

But if there is to be a rapid increase in productivity, a 
significant improvement in all these areas is essential. 


•A Visit to Japan’s Cotton Textile Industry—Report of the Indian 
Cotton Mills’ Federation’s Delegation—1965. 



CHAPTER VI 

SOCUL SECURITY AND WELFARE 

LEGISLATION ON SECURITY AND WELFARE 

The cotton textile industry in India is one of the oldest asr^ 
well as well organised industries and, consequently, all the 
beneficial labour legislation enacted by the Central and State 
Governments have been made applicable to the workers em¬ 
ployed therein. Textiles was one of the six industries which was 
brought within the purview of the Employees’ Provident Fund 
Act in the year 1952 when the statute was enacted. Subse¬ 
quently, with effect from 1963, the rate of contribution which 
was 6J% of the basic wages and dearness allowance was 
increased to 8%. 

In several regions of the country, a gratuity scheme has 
been introduced for textile workers. Some regions, like 
Bengal, Kerala, Rajasthan etc., do not have any gratuity 
scheme. The Bombay, Ahmedabad and Madras regions had 
the gratuity scheme implemented even in the 1950s. Gratuity 
is paid on the basic wages earned by an employee, the actual 
quantum depending on the length of service. For service 
over 15 years, a month’s basic wage is paid for each year of 
service. However, the rate of gratuity is not uniform and 
the Second Textile Wage Board has been asked to consider 
the introduction of a gratuity scheme on an alMndia basis* 
Consequent on the introduction of gratuity schemes, the age 
of retirement has been fixed either by mutual agreement or 
by an amendment to the standing orders. It is generally found 
to range between 58 and 62. 

The Employees* State Insurance Act has been extended 
in India not on the basis of industries, but on the basis of 
regions where there was a concentration of industrial workers 
and corresponding facilities were available with the State 
Government. The Government of India has been progres¬ 
sively extending the provisions of the Employees’ State Insu¬ 
rance scheme to all the regions and, to-day, a major portion 
of the country is having the benefits of the Employees’ State 
Insurance scheme. Almost all textile centres are covered. 
When the scheme was introduced, it was envisaged that big 
hospitals with adequate facilities would be built in all the 
regions where Jhe Employees’ State Insurance scheme had 
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been extended. Due to a variety of reasons, this has not 
come to pass, though efforts are being made at government 
level for the construction of hospitals in several regions in 
the country. A few up-to-date hospitals have already come 
into being. 'The trade unions are of the view that adequate 
medical facilities have not been made available to the work¬ 
ers in places where the scheme has been extended- That 
there is paucity of doctors in the country is well known. 
Yet another handicap is that the administrative side of the 
Employees’ State Insurance scheme is looked after "by the ESI 
Corporation set up by the Government of India, while the 
medical side is under the supervision and control of the 
States. This dual authority is to some extent responsible for 
the unsatisfactory progress noted in the implementation of 
the ESI scheme. Elimination of this dual system and decen¬ 
tralisation of authority, it is felt, would contribute to a more 
efficient functioning of the scheme. 

On the other hand, the employers have been complain¬ 
ing that the ESI has become nothing but a leave-granting, 
machinery and that it is more abused than used by the work¬ 
ers. They also complain that the absenteeism has increased 
with the advent of the ESI. A recent Committee which went 
into the question connected with the working of the ESI 
scheme did not find any material for the charge that absentee¬ 
ism has increased due to'ESI scheme. Nevertheless, a little 
amount of malingering may be there, but this evil can be 
prevented only by an enlightened approach by the parties 
themselves. 

There is little doubt that as and when the ESI scheme 
is implemented in the manner contemplated by the ESI Act, 
the worker will have satisfactory and adequate medical faci¬ 
lities for himself and his family. In several centres in the 
country, the medical benefits under the ESI scheme have 
already been extended to the families of workers and the 
governments concerned are quite anxious to proceed apace 
with the extension of such facilities to the families of workers. 
The limitations are mainly due to the non-availability of 
doctors in large numbers. 

NON-STATUTORY BENEFITS 

Textile industry can claim the credit for having the 
maximum number of co-operative stores for the benefit of 
their workmen. The Government of India has been attach¬ 
ing great importance to the starting of co-operative stores^ 



fair price shops in industrial establishments employing »moru 
than 300 persons. The question has been mooted at various 
tripartite conferences and the Government have tried all their 
powers of persuasion to induce industrial establishments to 
iavc co-operative stores for the benefit of the workmen. 
"While the all-India picture is rather bleak, the textile industry 
in some parte of the country shows up to advantage in this 
-matter. It is more pronounced in Southern India where a 
very large percentage of establishments employing over 300 
workers have co-operative stores which have taken roots and 
are functioning satisfactorily. Co-operative credit societies 
have also played a good part in helping workers in some 
areas. 

In respect of housing, however, the picture is not very 
rosy. Several incentives like subsidy, loan etc., were offered 
*by the Government of India to induce the employers to cons¬ 
truct housing accommodation for their workers. Available 
evidence indicates that with notable exceptions, the employers 
have not taken advantage of these facilities to provide hous¬ 
ing for their workers. A small number of houses have been 
built by housing unite set up by the State Governments as 
well as by workers’ co-operative societies. A number of 
factors such as the availability of suitable sites, finance, etc., 
have been responsible or the slow progress in this direction. 
While this is the general picture, there arc some individual 
mills who have provided housing for a good portion of their 
employees. 

NATIONAL AND FESTIVAL HOLIDAYS 

The legislation in respect of this item has been resorted 
to at State level and, consequently, there is no uniformity ki 
the matter. The Southern States generally provide for seven 
or eight paid festival holidays which includes the Indepen¬ 
dence Day, i the Republic Day and the Gandhi Jayanti Day 
{holiday on May Ist being optional at the instance of the 
■employees). The Northern States are reported to give four to 
six paid holidays on this account. The need for uniformity 
on this score is being increasingly demanded and felt. 

ACCIDENTS 

The textile industry is comparatively a safe industry and 
is free from a large incidence of major accidents. However, 
several minor accidents are reported to the Factory Inspec¬ 
torate every year. The Govermnent of India have been 
ilaying considerable emphasis on the question of safety in 
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the industries in the past few years and a sustained pro¬ 
gramme is being carried on to reduce the accidents in* 
industries and to improve the safety factor. The position- 
can be improved only by co-operation between the parties 
end not through official action. There are, however, indi¬ 
cations that the position is improving alround, especially in- 
the textile industry. 

While there are many mills which have good and ade¬ 
quate facilities for canteens, rest rooms, urinals etc., there- 
are other mills where standards of these facilities leave much: 
to be desired. 



CHAPTER VII 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
GROWTH OF TRADE UNIONS 

Since the cotton textile industry is one of the oldest in 
India, trade unionism has mad substantial progress in this 
industry* Further , the cotton textile industry is concentrated 
in certain specific centres such as Bombay, Ahraedabad, 
Kanpur, Coimbatore etc. Such concentration has also been 
helpful in the formation of strong unions. However, the 
unions are not factory*wise, that is, one union for each mill, 
but arc registered unions having on their rolls workers from 
many textile mills with representation for the workers of 
individual mills on the committee of the union. This form 
of union organisation has also been instrumental in bringing 
about certain uniform conditions of work, wages, etc., in a 
particular region. 

But, the existence of multiple unions has been a major 
factor in the industrial relations in the cotton textile industry. 
While the Indian National Trade Union Congress has 
more or less complete sway in Ahmedabad, in the other 
centres, there are a number of unions oriented towards 
various political parties. 

An attempt has been made for recognition of one union 
in the cotton textile industry in the States of Maharashtra, 
Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh under Industrial Relations 
Acts. Recognition of one union for one industry in these 
States has enabled collective bargaining to take place in a 
proper atmosphere and has contributed considerably to the 
maintenance of industrial peace. While everybody is agreed 
that multiple unions are not desirable either from the 
point of view of the workers or the managements or the 
nation, nevertheless, the move to establish a single union 
for an industry or for an industrial unit has so far m^t 
with little success in those areas where such an Act does 
not exist. 

But, in spite of these factors, trade unionism in the 
textile industry has made good progress and has been able 
to safeguard the legitimite interests of the workers. It has 
also shown a maturity in that a number of agreements such 
as bonus pacts, rationalisation agreements etc., between 
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managements and unions have been arrived at through direct 
negotiations to the mutual benefit of both parties. 

The white collar workers in the cotton textile industry 
have also formed unions of their own in some textile centres, 

METHODS OF SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 

Minor disputes in the textile industry involving a 
single worker or small group of workers in a particular 
department are usually discussed between the workers con¬ 
cerned and the departmental officers. Occasionally, a repre¬ 
sentative of the union who happens to be a worker in that 
mill may discuss the matter on behalf of his colleagues. 
During such discussion, the dispute is not reduced to writing* 
and if the dispute is solved, then it goes unrecorded. If, 
however, the dispute is not solved, then the registered union 
to which the workers belong takes up the matter with the 
management through a letter, and the dispute then becomes 
legal. When such dispute is not settled even after corres¬ 
pondence and negotiations, it may be referred to the 
conciliation officer who will bring the parties together and 
effect a settlement. Only rarely do minor disputes go beyond 
this point. 

Major disputes involving a large number of workers are 
usually taken up by the unions with the management. If no 
solution is arrived at, it may go to the conciliation officer 
aud may even be taken up before an Industrial Tribunal 
under the Industrial Disputes Act or the corresponding act in 
some States. 

Industry-wide disputes involving the entire industry in a 
particular region, such as wages, bonus, work-loads and 
working conditions etc., are usually discussed between the 
Millowners’ Association of that region and the unions. By 
virtue of the fact that in most regions there are a number of 
unions, such negotiations often tend to be prolonged and 
may occasionally result in minor stoppages of work. Here 
again, unresolved disputes will go bffore an Industrial Tribu¬ 
nal for settlem Further, in view of the rather long delay 
involved in referring the matter to an Industrial Tribunal and 
possible appeals against the Tribunal’s decision, there has 
been a welcome tendency in recent years for such disputes to 
be settled through mutual negotiations or private arbitration. 

CODE OF DISCIPLINE 

The Code of Discipline formulated by the Tripartite 
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Labour Conference in the year 1958 has been accepted by thcr 
managements and trade unions in the cotton textile industry^^ 
According to an estimate of the Government of India, the^ 
Code of Discipline has helped in the preservation of indus¬ 
trial peace to a considerable extent and there has been a 
reduction in the number of man-days lost due to strikes, 
lock-outs etc. However, in view of the fluid and occasionally 
unpredictable nature of industrial relations, an objective eva¬ 
luation of its role is difiicult. Further, the recession in the cot¬ 
ton textile industry, coupled with the problem of closed mills, 
has also made the situation more difiicult. The uncertain¬ 
ties associated with loss-making mills and the unemployment 
of workers in the closed mills have both created a situation, 
which is not conducive to good industrial relations and to 
the proper observance of the Code of Discipline. Neverthe¬ 
less, it can be stated that the observance of the Code of Dis¬ 
cipline by all parties in the spirit in which it has been framed 
would go a long way towards eliminating strikes and disputes 
in the industry. 

WORKS COMMITTEES, JOINT COMMITTEES ETC. 

Works Committees arc functioning in most of the cotton- 
textile mills in the country. But, the effectiveness with which 
they function depends to a very large extent on the atmos¬ 
phere of industrial relations that prevails in the individuaT 
unit and in that locality. Where good industrial relations- 
exist, the committees are superfluous and where the rclations- 
are bad, the committees do not function at all. 

Labour participation in management has not been tried in 
many textile mills. Therefore, it is rather difficult to comment 
on the manner in which the Joint Councils of Management 
have been functioning. However it can generally be stated that 
where good industrial relations exist, such committees ^ a 
useful means of communication, discussion and decision¬ 
making. Where the basis of good industrial relations Is- 
absent, these committees do not function effectively or use- - 
fuUy. 

industrial TRIBUNALS AND COURTS 

There has been a school of thought which has advocated 
direct negotiations between management and labour and has 
deprecated the existence of Tribunals and Industrial Courts- 
It is their contention that the existence of these Tribunals has^ 
brought about a highly legalistic mentality both among trade 
unions and among employers and consequently no genuine- 
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discussions and agreements are possible. It is also their con¬ 
tention that where there are multiple unions, a single union 
does not want to take the responsibility of signing an agree- 
;iiient and then expose itself to a charge by other unions of not 
having safeguarded the rights of the workers. Therefore, 
every dispute goes to an industrial tribunal and becomes a 
legal issue rather than a domestic quarrel. 

The best form of industrial relations is of course when 
two parties can get together, discuss the problems and come 
to an agreement without external interference. These discus¬ 
sions are also highly valuable for their educational aspects, 
since they enable the two parties to understand each other’s 
point of view and bring about a process of mutual adjust- 
*ment. However, in the present industrial and sociological 
^circumstances existing in India, it is not always possible to 
arrive at such agreements, and therefore, it is necessary that 
there should be some provision and some machinery which 
-can step in and settle a dispute in an objective manner. 
Therefore, Industrial Tribunals and Courts have become 
necessary and have contributed towards the maintenance of 
industrial peace. However, there have been occasions when 
the inordinate delay in the settlement of a dispute has resul- 
.ted in frustration and indifference on the part of the parties 
AO the dispute. A speeding up of the entire procedure so 
ihat disputes can be settled within a resonably short time 
would go a long way towards eliminating such dissatisfac- 
vtion. 

MULTIPLE SHIFTS 

There is a practice in some mills of running multiple 
-and inter-locking shifts in order to run the machinery conti¬ 
nuously. Such shifts involve a long spread-over of work 
/or the workers. The workers do not work on the same 
:machine$ every day and supervision and maintenance are 
^difficult. Hence, such a practice should be discouraged. 



CHAPTER VllI 

PROBLEMS OF THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

The cotton textile industry is a major industry in the- 
country supplying one of the basic requirements of the 
people. In spite of the rapid growth of other industries, the 
cotton textile industry still continues to be one of the im¬ 
portant industries in the country from the point of view of 
the capital employed, turnover and the number of people 
employed. However, this industry is today facing a number 
of serious problems. These problems have been caused by 
many factors which have been in existence in our economy 
for some years. But, during the last two years, the effect of 
these factors has been intensified because of the general 
economic situation in the country. Each one of these pro¬ 
blems is important in itself, but the cumulative effect of all’ 
of them has been most unfortunate. This situation has resulted 
in unemployment for workers in the cotton textile industry. 
It has also affected job security and employment potential 
from a long term point of view. In view of this situation,, 
these problems are discussed briefly in this chapter. 

RECESSION 

Since 1965, there has been a slump in the cotton textile 
industry. During the last two and half years, the spindle 
activity has come down very considerably (from 82.8% to- 
73.1%).* Consequently, production has not increased in spite 
of an increase in spindleage to the extent of 10%. The pro¬ 
fitability of the mills has been drastically reduced with many 
of the mills making losses and a few of them forced to close 
down. The efforts of the various State Governments and 
the Centre to rc-open and run these mills have not been very 
successful. The Central Government are contemplating the 
establishment of a corporation to take over and run the closed 
mills or mills which are on the verge of closure. The details^ 
of the scheme, however, are not available. 

One of the major causes of the recession seems to be the 
loweiing of the purchasing power of the average man con¬ 
sequent on the steep increase in food prices. Textiles is a 
postponable item of purchase and, in a slump, the textile in- 

*lndian Textile Bulletin it-sued by the Textile Commissioner, Go 
vernment of India, Ministry of Commerce—April, 1967. 
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dustry is the first to be affected in a marginal economy such 
as ours. 

On the other hand, while the purchasing power of the 
people has gone down, the cost of production of textiles has 
increased. Every item that goes into the cost of manu¬ 
facture has gone up. Cotton, stores, electricity have all risen* 
steeply. Because of the linking of dearness allowance to the 
cost of living index, the wage cost has increased very consi¬ 
derably during the last two and half years. All these factors- 
have resulted in a big increase in the overall cost of produc¬ 
tion and consequently the price of cotton textiles to the 
consumer. 

The third factor that has been responsible for the reces¬ 
sion in the cotton textile industry is the pattern of consump¬ 
tion. The present pattern of production is not in tune witb 
the pattern of consumption that has developed in the country. 
Over the past few years, there has been an increasing demand 
for cosmopolitan as distinct from traditional garments, for 
better finished cloth or cloth from blended or man-made 
fibres. This can be easily seen from the fact that mills hav¬ 
ing good finishing equipment have not been affected by the 
recession to any considerable extent while mills which pro¬ 
duce grey cloth or supply yarn to handlooms and power- 
looms are the worst hit. The production of a substantial 
portion of the industry viz., the handloom sector is not cater¬ 
ing to the present demand because the handloom industry has- 
no finishing plant and does not use man-made fibres to any 
extent. If this trend continues, the spinning mills which 
supply yam to the handlooms would be affected even more 
in the future than they are today. 

Therefore, the increase in the cost of production, the 
lowering of purchasing power and the present pattern of 
production have all been responsible for the recession. 
Factors such as the credit squeeze have also contributed to* 
this difficult situation. 

MISMANAGEMENT 

While there are many mills in the country which are 
very efficiently managed, there are some units in which the 
standards of management leave much to be desired. In¬ 
vestigations done by various agencies such as the Textile 
Commissioner’s organisation have revealed inefficient manage¬ 
ment in some sections of the industry. While this inefficiency 
has been due in some cases to a lack of understanding of the 
problems of management in a competitive and developing: 
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economy, in a few other cases it has been due to deliberate 
tnismanagement. If the industry is to be placed on a sound 
and self-reliant basis, the standards of management in ineffi* 
cient units must be improved considerably. 

CLOSED MILLS 

A combination of a slump in the industry during the 
past two years and inefficient management has resulted in a 
number of mills being closed. In the past, it has been the 
policy of the government to appoint authorised controllers 
to run these mills. It is now proposed to set up a corporation 
to take over and run these closed mills. Many of these 
xmiils have been neglected for a long time and have been 
incurring losses and in many cases their liabilities are more 
than their assets. Therefore, in reopening closed mills, the 
following criteria should be applied. 

1. Mills in which the machinery, buildings etc., are 
old and out-dated and are impossible of economic 
running even after modernisation, should be scrap¬ 
ped. If necessary, new mills may be set up in 
their place in order to provide employment to the 
workers. 

2. Mills which are capable of being modernised should 
be modernised immediately so that they may start 
working successfully as early as possible. 

3. Losing a job is a major disaster to a worker and, 
therefore, a suitable scheme at national level should 
be evolved in order to avoid the misery of un¬ 
employment for workers of the mills to be 
scrapped. 

COTTON SHORTAGE 

When India became independent in 1947, approximately 
30% of the cotton growing area went to Pakistan while 
almost all the textile mills were in India. Since then, there 
has been a chronic cotton shortage. While cotton production 
has increased both in acreage as well as in yield per acre, 
the increase has not been commensurate with the country’s 
requirements. 

This cotton shortage has been made up through imports. 
A reference to Table III, Appendix I gives an idea of the 
consumption of Indian and foreign cotton as well as the 
staple fibre during the past sixteen years. From this table, 
it will be noticed that imports of foreign cotton during the 
past fifteen years have varied between 5,00,000 and one 
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million bales depending mainly upon local crop prospects. 
A certain portion of this viz., long staple cotton from Egypt 
and other countries, would necessarily have to be imported,, 
because cottons with such long staple length are not 
grown in India at present to any extent. During the last 
two years, however, a combination of poor monsoons an<t 
an acute foreign exchange crisis have resulted in a curtail¬ 
ment of imports and consequently a shortage of cotton. 
This has had the cifect of pushing cotton prices beyond 
ceilings (removed from 1-9-1967) fixed by the government 
for various varieties and consequently increasing the prices- 
of textiles. The situation with regard to cotton has been, 
so wrious that in December 1966 the Government of India, 
by an ordinance, ordered the mills to close down compulsorily 
for one day every week in order to conserve cotton 
stocks. The ordinance has been lifted as from September 
1967. because of better crop prospects during the coming: 
season. 

While the use of viscose staple fibre has been increasing 
for the past ten years, its use as a substitute for cot on 
«s limited. The quantity of polyester fibre available 
in India is still very small. Further, its cost is very high* 
and it cannot be used except for very high qualities of 
textiles. 

Therefore, if the cotton textile industry is to be placed 
on a firm and stable footing, it should be supplied with 
adequate quantities of cotton of various qualities, at prices 
which are on a par with world prices. Since cotton cost 
comes to about 45% of the total cost of a fabric, any increase 
in cotton prices would naturally affect the price of cloth. 
Such cotton supplies are essential to ensure reasonable prices, 
for the internal consumer, for maintenance of our exports 
and for improving the employment potential and job security 
for the workers. 

REHABILITATION AND MODERNISATION 

It has already been mentioned in Chapter I that the 
cotton textile industry is in great need of rehabilitation and 
modernisation. This has been pointed out by a number of 
Committees during the past two decades. But many factors 
have resulted in keeping the industry technologically back¬ 
ward and inefficient. 

During the past twenty years, greater emphasis has 
been placed on expansion rather than on modernisation- 
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Thus, we find that the number of spindles has increased 
from 10.07 million in 1948 to 16.12 million in 1966 
fTable 11). The cotton textile industry is one of the oldest 
in India and the profits from this industry have been helpful 
in starting many other industries in the private sector. 
Consequently, no adequate finance has been available in the 
•cotton textile industry itself for modernisation. Further, 
the difficulties of getting imported machinery has also been 
an inhibiting factor as far as the modernisation is concerned. 
The existence of a sellers’ market in the post-war years had 
lulled some managements into a false sense of security about 
the future. The difficulty of retrenching workers consequent 
to modernisation in some places where industrial relations 
have not been good has also been an inhibiting factor. Thus, 
while many managements have kept pace with modern trends 
in machinery and equipment and have consistently ploughed 
hack their profits, others have failed to do so. 

As a result of all these factors, cotton textile industry 
today is in great need of modernisation. It is also in great 
need of funds for modernisation. In many of the mills, as a 
result of the recession and the consequent loss, their reserves 
and working capital have been wiped out and their borrow¬ 
ing capacity has been considerably impaired. Consequently, 
unless finance from external sources such as banks and other 
linancial institutions are forthcoming, it will not be possible 
to undertake such modernisation. 

There is a feeling in India today that because the textile 
industry is an old established industry, it should not nee4 
any financial assistance. This is not so. Even in advanced 
■countries, considerable amounts have been invested by finan- 
<:ial institutions in the modernisation of the textile industry. 
Thus, we find the total investment in the textile industry* for 
a five year period 1959-63 is Rs. 20,000 millions in 
U.S.A., Rs. 8,200 millions in Japan, Rs. 4,220 millions in 
France and Rs. 5,600 millions in U.K. (only for four years 
from 1959-62). In West Germany, the total investment for the 
period 1961-65 is Rs. 9,000 millions.** The cotton textile 
industry pays about Rs. 125 crores by way of excise duty. 
Therefore, the Government has responsibility to take the ini¬ 
tiative in modernisation. 

Recent developments in cotton textile technology have 
resulted in the design of high speed machines which give 

•. Modern Cotton Industry OCOE 1965 

A Visit to the Federal Republic of Germany and Switzcrlaad-1966 
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considerably more production than conventional machines. 
Spindle speeds in India today are about 10,000 rpm while in 
almost all the advanced countries it is about 14,000 rpm with* 
out an increase in the incidence of end breaks. What is true 
of spinning is also true to a large extent as far as weaving is 
concerned. Therefore, in the near future there should be 
^eater concentration on modernisation of the cotton textile 
industry than on expansion. Such modernisation would 
result in a strong, self-reliant industry producing the needs 
of the nation at reasonable prices. Modernisation would also 
mean that the increase in production would be of better 
quality and the investment would be more economical than 
the starting of new mills. In view of the trends in public 
taste, better finishing of cloth should also be encouraged. 
Modernisation, therefore, should be given a very high priority 
and special financial arrangements made for that purpose. 

Regional committees of experts should also be set up to 
advise individual mills on the problems of modernisation. 

MACHINERIES, STORES AND ACCESSORIES 
In order to encourage the indigenous production of textile 
machinery, stores and other accessories and in order to save 
foreign exchange, import of these items has been progressive¬ 
ly banned in India. This is a good thing from the point of 
view of developing the national economy. However, it has 
been the experience of mills that indigenously manufactured 
items do not always come up to imported items in terms of 
quality. From the point of view of productivity, quality and 
the price of textiles, it is essential that the supply of machi¬ 
nery, stores and accessories should be of high quality. 
Methods of quality control and standardisation should be in¬ 
troduced and implemented in these auxiliary industries in 
order to ensure such quality. Research should also be 
undertaken in these areas in order to devise the latest 
designs and specifications in comparison with what is produc¬ 
ed in other countries. 

OPERATION OF CONTROLS 
In order to prevent excessive increase in the price of tex¬ 
tiles, price controls have been in existence on certain varieties 
of cloth generally consumed by the common man. While 
this is necessary in the larger interests of the country, it has 
nevertheless been instrumental in some of the difficulties faced 
by the mills. While cloth prices have been controlled, it has 
been impossible for mills to obtain cotton at the ceiling rates 
fixed by the government because of shortages. This has resuJ- 
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ted in losses to those mills who are producing a higher per¬ 
centage of controlled varieties while those who have been, 
producing a very small percentage of controlled varieties have 
not been similarly affected. 

Similarly, frequent changes in the quantum of excise^ 
duties as well as the ranges of cloth over which they are 
applicable have had the effect of changes in the production 
pattern which has not been desirable either from the point off 
view of the consumer or from the point of view of the 
worker. 



CHAPTER tX 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. nie number of workers in the cotton textile industry 
bas remained more or less stationary during the past ten years. 
While there has been a slight increase among men workers, 
there has been a drop in the case of w'omcn workers. 

2. With the present position and future prospects of 
the cotton textile industry, it is doubtful if the employment 
potential can be expanded very greatly. 

3. The utmost that can be expected^is that the present 
level of employment should be maintained and at the same 
time a higher level of productivity should be achieved, 

4. An amendment to the Factories Act so as to enable 
^men workers to work in the evenings and for'shortcr 
hours with a proportionate reduction in wages and dearness 
allowance would certainly increase the scope of emt>loymcnt 
for wbmen., 

5. In view of the high level of absenteeism in the cotton 
textile industry and the need to maintain productivity and 
efiSciency of machines, the system of Badlis has proved to 1 m 
useful in ensuring that all available machines are kept Win¬ 
ning. It has also served as a training ground for new entnlhts 
before they are made permanent. 

6. A nation-wide study of absenteeism would be of 
great help in unearthing its causes as well as in suggesting 
suitable remedies for minimi sing it. 

7. In textile centres, there are no technical schools with 
evening classes which workers can attend and acquire technical 
knowledge necessary for promotion to t)he supervisory levels . 
Managements, workers and government should provide sudh 
training facilities as a joint responsibility. 

8. Provision of proper training facilities within the mill 
before the worker is placed in a job will help to improve 
productivity in mills. 

9. With the coming of democratic governments into 
power in the various States in 1946,'and the dissatisfaction ofi 
Ikbbur with the then existing'Wages i rates. Tribunals were 
appointed to enquire into wages and wo rking conditions and 
make suitable recommendations. 


4i 
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10. There was, however, considerable variation in de^- 
ness allowance between the various States because of variation 
in the cost of living index as well as in the degree of neutrali¬ 
sation of the increased cost. 

11. The Second Wage Board has been constituted at 
the end of the year 1964 and it has not yet concluded its deli¬ 
berations. 

12. Nearly 60% of the workers are at present on piece 
rates. 

13. The ordinance issued by the Government of India 
on the basis of the Bonus Commission’s recommendations 
and the consequent Act of Parliament have come into being. 
The effect of this can only be known after some time. 

14. In the cotton textile industry, there is a ye^ close 
and intimate relationship between working conditions and 
productivity. Working conditions here refer not only to the 
environment in which the worker has to operate but also to- 
the conditions in which cotton is processed. 

15. In the past, this was done on an ad hoc basis for all 
mills in a particular centre by agreement or by tradition. 

16. In recent years, however, there has been a 
change and both managements as well as trade 
unions have shown a willingness to determine work alli^tion 
on the basis of working conditions existing in individual’ 
mills. 

17. When compared with other textile producing coun¬ 
tries, the productivity of the Indian cotton textile industry is 
very low. 

18. The cotton textile industry in India is one of the 
oldest as well as well organised industries and consequently 
all the beneficial labour legislation enacted by the Central and 
State Governments have been made applicable to the workers 
employed therein. 

19. Trade unionism in the textile industry has made 
good progress and has been able to safeguard the legitimate 
interests of the workers. It has also shown a maturity^ in 
that a number of agreements such as bonus pacts, rationalisa¬ 
tion agreements etc., between managements and unions have 
been arrived at through direct negotiations to the mutual 
benefit of both parties. 

20. The increase in the cost of production, the lowering 
of purchasing power and the present pattern of production 
have all been responsible for the recession. Factors such as 
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the credit squeeze have also contributed to this difficult situa¬ 
tion. 

21. Mills in which the machinery, buildings etc., are 
old and out-dated and are impossible of economic running 
even after modernisation, should be scrapped. If necessary, 
new mills may be set up in their place in order to provide 
employment to the workers. 

22. Mills which are capable of being modernised should 
be modernised immediately so that they may start working 
successfully as early as possible. 

23. Losing a job is a major disaster to a worker and 
therefore a suitable scheme at national level should be evolved 
in order to avoid the misery of unemployment for workers of 
the mills to be scrapped. 

24. If the cotton textile industry is to be placed on a 
firm and stable footing, it should be supplied with adequate 
quantities of cotton of various qualities, at prices which arc 
on a par with world prices. 

25. The cotton textile industry today is in great need of 
modernisation. It is also in great need of funds for modemi'* 
sation. 

26. Modernisation, therefore, should be given a very 
high priority and special financial arrangements made for that 
purpose. 

27. From the point of view of productivity, quality 
and the price of textiles, it is essential that the supply of 
machinery, stores and accessories should be of high quality. 


Sd/- K. Sreenivasan (Chairman! 
Sd/- T. N. Sharma (Member) 
Sd/- A. N. Buch (Member) 
Sd/- H. K, Sowani (Member^ 
Sd/- P. L. Subbiah (Member) 
Sd/- S. P. Mandelia (Member) 


Sd/- A. V. Vyas (Secretary) 
Bombay, 

18th December 1967 
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APPENDIX 

STATlSriCAL TABLES 


Table I 

Growth of the Textile Industry 


Year 

Mills 

Spindles 

Looms 

1854 

1 

3U,UUO 

Mil 

1855 

2 


Nil 

1856 

3 


Nil 

1858 

4 


300 

1869 

17 



1880 

58 

14,71,000 


1889 

108 

26,67,000 


1901 

190 

49,33,000 


1913 

259 

65,97,000 


1923 

292 

77,32,000 

1,43,000 

1933 

344 

95,80 000 

1,89*000 

1943 

398 

1,02,00,000 

1,98,000 

1947 

423 1 

1,03,53,973 

2,02.662 


Source : The Cotton Mills of India 1854 to 1954—by S«D, Mehta— 
The Textile Association (India), Bom bay-12. 

Indian Cotton Mill Industry—by Ramnath A. Podar— 
National Premier Enterprise, Bombay* 
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Note : Figures in columa 6 upto 1958 include tape looms. 

* includes 45 wa'std spg. units with a total installed capacity of 39» 207 spindles. 
Source : Indian Textile Biillettn. issued by Textile Commissioner, 

Govt, of India, Ministry of Ccmmcrce, Bombay*—AprU, 1960 and April, 19CT. 
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Table 111 

Coniumptioa of Cotton and Production of Staple Fibre 


Period 

Raw Cotton Consumption 
(1000 bales) 

Staple Fibre 
(lOOG Kilograma) 

lodias 

Foreign 

Total 

Viscose 

Polyester 

1951 

2.740 

1.106 

3,846 

—.. 


1952 

3,234 

1.024 

4,258 

— 

— 

1953 

3,694 

788 

4.482 



1954 

3,854 

723 

4,577 

4,224 

— 

1955 

4,304 

580 

4,884 

5,705 

— 

1956 

4,372 

619 

4,991 

7,903 

— 

1957 

4,695 

567 

5,262 

8,007 


1951 

4,440 

524 

4,964 

14,004 


1959 

4,639 

457 

3,096 

20,345 

— 

1960 

4,112 

985 

5,097 

21,779 

— 

1961 

4,516 

1,046 

5,562 

26,061 

— 

1962 

4,638 

987 

^8 A 

5,625 

32,382 

— 


5,124 

710 

5,834 

32,146 


1964 

5,599 

638 

6,237 

36,819 

— 

1965 

5,363 

749 

6,112 

37,151 

1»3« 

1966 

5,301 

564 

5,865 

42,769 

2,547 


Source : Indian Textile ^lletin, issued by Textile Commissioner, 
Govt, of India, Ministry of Commerce, Bombay—> 
V 0 I.XIII, No. l~April 1967. 
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Tmblo IV 

Yarn and Cloth Production 


Period 

Yarn production 
(in million kgs.) 

Cloth production 
(in million metres) 

Estimated 
cloth production. 
Handlooni/Power 
loom 

(in million metres) 

Cotton 

Staple 

Fibre 

Cotton 

Staple 

Fibre 

1948 

657 

! 

3950 


— 

1949 

616 


3570 

— 

-- 

1950 

533 


3351 

. 

— 

1951 

591 

II 

3727 

13.0 

1,013 

1952 

657 

9 

4205 

14.7 

1,313 

1953 

683 

9 

4461 

8.2 

1.410 

1954 

708 

13 1 

4570 

5.7 

1,512 

1955 

740 

13 

4658 

5.2 

1,620 

1956 

758 

20 

4852 

6.2 

1,663 

1957 

807 

19 

4862 

4.2 

1,811 

1958 

764 

17 

i 4505 

4,3 

1,968 

1959 

781 

18 

4504 1 

3.3 

2,075 

1960 

788 

20 

4616 

2.8 

2,013 

1961 

862 

22 

4701 

2.1 

2,372 

1962 

860 

28 

4560 

2.5 

2,412 

1963 

893 

29 

4423 

3.2 

2,876 

1964 

965 

34 

4654 

2.7 

3,066 

1965 

939 

41 

4587 

3-8 

3,056 

1966 

901 

46 

4239 

12.6 

3,097 


Sources : Indian Textile Bulletin, issued by Textile Commissioaer« 
Government of India, Ministry of Commerce, Bombay-^ 
April I960 and April 1967. 
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Tabic V 

Average Number of Workers on Rolls as well as 
Actual Number Employed from 1956 to 1966 


(Thousands) 


Period 

Average number of per¬ 
sons oh the books of 
the mills including gen¬ 
eral staff and Badlis 

Average number of workers 
actually employed in 


Men 

Women 

. 

Total 

I shift 

II shift 

Ill shift 

Total 

1956 

866 

, 67 

933 

434 

277 

96 

807 

1957 

876 

67 

943 

439 

278 

96 

813 

1958 

837 

63 

900 ^ 

422 

262 

83 

767 

1959 

826 

59 

885 

417 

261 

85 

76 } 

1960 

838 

57 

895 

416 

263 

93 

772 

1961 

862 

56 

918 

417 

266 

no 

793 

1962 

874 

55 1 

929 

417 

265 

116 

75^ 

1963 

885 

53 

938 

418 

263 

123 : 

sett 

1964 

917 

: ^^3 

970 

422 

271 

138 ■ 

m 

1 

1965 

916 


967 

418 

267 

137 

822 

1 

1966 

884 

47 

931 

! 404 

254 

130 1 

7m 


Source : Indian Textile Bulletin* issued by Textile Coinmis8ioner» 
Govt, of India* Ministry of Commerce; 

Vol. XIII, No. 1--April 1967. 
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